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Cleveland School of Education 


Co-operation of 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


1. All the educational advantages offered by the 
Sixth City.” 

2. Class rooms, libraries and laboratories of 
Western Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 
School. 


“ 


Free access to 

in the United State 
4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 
5. College cour es; courses for high school and 
elementary teachers; special teachers atypical children, 
school physical training, household 
economy, industrial education; special departments of 


nurses, games, 


music, art, penmanship and speech disorders. 

6. Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Demonstration classes in all sub- 
jects taught in Junior and Senior high school depart- 
ments. 

7. Faculty of Western Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts from 
a dozen teacher training institutions and notable pub- 
lic school systems. 
information address Am- 
Sunkiez, Dean, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ss For catalogue and 
BROSE L. 





The Summer Quarter 
Of The University of Chicago 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The 


schools, 


undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
and the professional provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff, which is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


schools 


Special War Courses 

Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, Etc. 

SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term 
June 17-July 24; Second Term July 25- 
August 30. 

A detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











The first six volumes of SCHOOL AND SO- 
CIETY can still be supplied at the regular price 
of $1.50 a volume, and libraries and individuals 
wishing to keep complete sets of the journal should 
obtain these volumes before the supply is ex- 
hausted. 


one of the finest Art Museums 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 - July 27 


College courses. Professional courses 
for teachers. Large faculty. Attend- 
ance from 22 states. Most beautiful 
campus in America. Delightful 
climate, low tuition. For illustrated 
circular and catalogue apply to 
CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Director 


University, Virginia 











The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 


The University of Vermont 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington-on-Champlain 
July 8 to August 16 


A School for Teachers—including courses in French, 
Spanish, German, European and Latin-American 
History, Physical Training, Music and Expression. 


For information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 
Burlington Vermont 


Library Work as a Profession 


Opportunities for advancement in library work are 
exceptional for normal school or college graduates who 
can take a year of training ina Library School. Open- 
ings, particularly for school librarians, are becoming 
more numerous and more remunerative. 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library 


offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures by 
leading librarians, access to a large variety of libraries 
for purposes of study, inspection and practice, and the 
advantages of a year's life in New York City. 
Apply for circular to 

E. J. REECE, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


offers the following courses in librarianship for the 
year IQI5-IQI9Q: 

General Library Work Library Work with Children 

School Library Work 

The entrance examinations. will be held Saturday, 
June 22 at 9:00 A. M in the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. Grad- 
uates of universities and colleges with a recognized 
high standard may be admitted without examina- 
For further information, address the Principal 


New York 


tion. 


Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Volume VII 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF 
PRUSSIA AND OUR 
SCHOOLS 


THERE are many reformers who will seek 


aid to their reform from the conditions 
brought about by the Great War, but no 
assistance of permanent value can be 


achieved by a distortion of the 
arousing prejudice based on misinformation, 
life 


attaching to 


There are many evils in our social 
which can now be attacked by 
them the stigma of German origin or Prus- 
sian similarity. But the criticism will re- 


il on the author and retard valid attempts 
to correct the evil if such charges have no 
basis in facet. 

A leading article in a recent issue of the 
Vew Republic, entitled ‘‘Prussia and Our 
Schools,’’ is guilty of both of these errors. 
Because of the standing of the author in 
professional and scientific circles, and of 
the 
through the columns of that periodical and 


the publicity of views advanced 
the comments of the daily press, the errors 
of the 
refutation is needed both to protect a desir- 
able the charge 
that it is founded on prejudice, which is 


argument demand exposure. A 


educational reform from 


without basis in fact, and to vindicate the 
claims of early American democracy to one 
of its finest products, a universal public- 
school system. 

The argument of the article is as follows: 

1. That ‘‘the elementary schools of the 
United States borrowed their plan of or- 
the 
their course of study from Prussia.’’ 

2. That the district 


vanization and general definition of 


school and ‘‘that 


unique creation of democratic enthusiasm 
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for the spread of learning—the American 
academy’’ were the genuine democratic 
educational institutions 


3. That it was the Prussian \ esscnhu 
that impressed Brooks, Mann and St 
and the rest with the perfection of its or 
ganization’ and was substituted for the 

native American products 

4. That the Volkssehu ! Ss pupils 
at six years and keeps m for eigl 
years that pupils ‘‘are taught by tl 
oral method almost exclusively’’ and has a 


meager curriculum. 


D. **That we must get rid of an eight 


year, rudimentary, vernacular schoo 
In this way we shall get what the distr 
school and the academy started to give us 
before we were allured from the path of 
democracy by the enticements of Prussian 
organization. ’”’ 

The first and third of these arguments 
make the great edueational movement of 


fourth deeades of the nine 


fruit of 


the third and 
teenth century to be the Prussian 
autocracy, whereas it was the first genuine 


edu 


In a large sense it was the result of 


expression of American democracy in 
cation. 
the same forces which produced the Jack 
sonian democracy, as contrasted with the 
arstocratic form of republicanism dominant 
during the preceding half century 

Calvin E. Stowe published his report on 
‘‘The Public 


tion,’’ in report he 


Prussian System of Instrue 


1836. In has not 


this 


one word to say of grading, but much of 
the broad curriculum. The chief lessons 
he draws for the American schools, then but 
germinating into a system, were those of 


universal attendance, compulsory support, 
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professionally trained teachers, profes- 
sional supervision, and an enriched curric- 
ulum. It is probable that Stowe’s report 


had Middle 


West since it was made to the legislature of 


considerable influenee in the 


Ohio and published by it. But that it could 
have had no such detrimental influence as 
the author of the article alleges is indicated 
by the fact that Stowe does not mention 
grades, but simply that the Prussian child 
must attend school from 6 to 14 years of 
fact that the 


contain eight 


and by the additional 


ave, 
Ohio schools did not erades 
until more than a generation had passed. 
Twenty vears after Stowe wrote, the schools 
elaborate in the 


of Cineinnati, the most 


state, had six grades. In the highest grade 


the curriculum included algebra, general 
history, physical geography and physiology. 
This was no meager curriculum whatever its 
origin might have been. A full generation 
after 
than six per cent. of the graded schools of 


1867 


Stowe’s report was published, less 
Ohio had more than six grades. In 
the actual gradations ranged from two to 
nine with the great majority of the com- 
four or five grades. 


munities favoring 


Similar evidence might be massed for al- 
‘In the face of these facts 


it is impossible to argue that the Prussian 


most any state. 


influence through these early reformers was 
responsible for fastening the rigid eight- 
grade system upon the American people. 
Horace Mann’s report to the legislature 
of Massachusetts was made in 1843. It is 
a large volume of 200 pages and has no 
word on eight grades or any number of 


It has just one page on ‘‘classifi- 


In this he says ‘‘the first element 


grades. 
eation.”’ 
of superiority in a Prussian school consists 
in the proper classification of the scholars. 
... The children are divided according to 


ages and attainment; and a single teacher 


has only a single class or as small a num- 
> Most of 


ber of classes as is practicable. 
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the report is devoted to the consideration of 
methods in special subjects, to the absence 


of corporal punishment in the German 


schools, to the training of teachers, with 


attention to compulsory attendance, 


] 
itss 


school but with no atten- 


apparatus, etc., 
tion to the topie of systematic grrading. 
Like the schools of Ohio, the rigid System 
of school grades did not come into Massa- 
chusetts until later, though because of 
urban population and publicly supported 
schools this system was developing in the 
communities during this later 


eastern 
period. But even yet many New England 


communities have schools of a larger or 
smaller number than eight grades. 

Brooks and Carter, the other Massachu- 
setis edueational reformers mentioned, 
wrote in the twenties and early thirties, and 
had little 


system of grades, sinee the possibility of 


to say on the subject of a rigid 


this had not developed in the publie con- 
sciousness at that time. But the ideal the 
elementary school, universal in its invita- 
tion, free in its opportunities, and rich in 
its offerings beyond the ‘‘three R’s,’’ was 
common to all of these reformers and to 
practically all the social leaders of the time 
A further and far more conclusive evi 
dence of the origin of the early American 
public schools than either the writings of 
these early educational leaders or the 
Prussian Volksschule system can be found 
in the study of the various pronouncements 
of the numerous laborers’ or workingmen’s 
organizations of those two decades. 
Resolved, that the time has arrived when it be- 
comes the paramount duty of every friend to the 
happiness and freedom of man to promote a sys- 
tem of education that shall embrace equally all the 
children of the state, of every rank and condition. 


So resolved the workingmen of the city 
and liberties of Philadelphia, in 1830, as 
the first plank in their platform. Such evi- 
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dence as this bulks far larger than all the 
references to the autocratic Prussians. 
argument is con 


So far as the second 


cerned, it would be far easier to demon- 
strate that the academy was the chief edu 
cational expression of the more or less 
aristocratic republicanism, which prevailed 
The chief 
» of its democracy was a broad cur- 


In the 


than seventy subjects were accredited by 


in our early national history. 


riculum. thirties and forties more 
the regents of the state of New York, but 


this simply meant that the educational 
preference or whim of any individual or 
community might find such expression if 


able to pay for it. The academy always 


charged relatively high tuition fees, which 
restricted attendance to the well-to-do mem- 
bers of the community. It was always con- 
trolled by a small body of trustees, usually 
self-selected and_ self-perpetuating. In 
most states many of these institutions re- 
ceived grants in aid, but usually with no 
accounting required and even where under 
supervision expended at the discretion of 
the trustees. It was the popular demand 
for an institution responsive to the public 
needs, under publie control, and open to all 
because supported by public funds, that led 
to the replacing of the academy by the 
high school. 

It would be far easier to show that the 
academy instead of being a unique creation 
of democratic enthusiasm was really an 
imitation of an institution previously ex- 
isting in aristocratic European societies, 
both English and German, than to furnish 
adequate evidence for the main thesis which 
the author propounds. 

There is yet the author’s fourth 
ment to be disposed of; and here the inter- 


argu- 


pretation is quite as erroneous as respects 
the other premises of his argument. The 
Prussian Volksschule at that time did not 


consist of eight grades. Legally the sec- 
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tions were three, or if the subdivisions were 


counted five. There was no rigid classifica 


the school period into eight grades, 


tion ol } 


but an arrangement which was quite flexible 
Nor did it 
rnt vears 


ildren for eig 


within the three sections neces 


keep the 


sarily 
child could attain 
that time. Nor 
The 
American 


provided the 
standard before 
meager curriculum. period « 


vation of these educat 

formers was one of the most liberal 
history of the modern German sec 
The 
Vienna had been overcome and the reaction 
1848 had 


The curriculum offered 
than in the 


reaction following the Con 
which followed the revolution ol 
not been reached. 
was a far richer one periods 
All of the Ameri 


can observers urged as one of the chief les 


preceding and following. 


in schools 


sons to be gained from the Prussi: 
of this 


Stowe enumerates, 


broadened curricuhun 


to the 


period a 


in addition three 


R’s, religion, geometry and drawing, phys 


ics, geography, general history, national 


history, singing and music, gymnastics, 


manual labor and husbandry, as forming a 
part of the Prussian curriculum. Horace 
Mann makes a similar report and similar 
As a matter of fact, the 


1826, re 


recommendations. 


Massachusetts law, dating from 


quired that every community should have 
addition to the three 


a school to teach in 


R’s, English grammar, geography and his 
‘h were added, as a 


Mann’s 


Many others added bookkeeping, 


tory, result 


Horace 


drawing. 


labors, physi 


algebra and geometry, which were required 


in all communities numbering over five 
hundred families. 
The restricted curriculum evidently did 


It could 


Was 


not come from Prussia. 


gued that the curriculum 
stricted as later on with the full 
oped graded system. As a matter of 


the aggrieved Prussian schoolmaster 
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might have made a 
that of the 
charged with returning a borrowed jug in 
His 
first, that the jug was sound when he re- 
turned it; second, that it was broken when 
he borrowed it; and third, that he never 
had the jug at all! 

Nevertheless the writer agrees with Dr. 
Judd that the vernacular 
school of eight years is an educational im- 


humor 


a sense of 


defense similar to Irishman 


an injured condition. defense was, 


rudimentary, 


pediment to progress and believes that the 
best means of removing this obstacle is to 
substitute here a flexible, greatly enriched 
and differentiated curriculum at the end of 
the sixth year. One of the chief arguments 
for such a reform is that the United States 
suffers a handicap in not possessing such a 
differentiated and flexible system as is pos- 
sessed by the leading European countries, 
including Germany. 
PauL MonrRoE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THE 
WAR! 

THE data which follow relate to: 

First. Changes in enrolment in the nor- 
mal schools within the last year and the 
causes of these changes. 

Second. The scarcity of teachers, causes 
and remedies. 

Third. Changes that have been made or 
are soon to be made in normal-school 
courses because of the war. 

The report is based upon replies received 


to a questionnaire which was sent to the 
president of each public normal school in 


the United States. Replies were received 
from twenty-nine of the normal schools in 
the North Atlantic states, from twenty- 
eight in the North Central states, eight in 
the South Central states, and eight in the 
National Council of Normal 
Atlantic City, February, 


1 Read before the 
School 
1918. 


Presidents at 
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Western 
ceived from the South Atlantic states that 
the data for these states are not included 


states. So few replies were re- 


in this report. 

The table which follows indicates the en- 
rolment of boys and of girls in each of the 
normal schools reporting. The total enrol- 
ment of boys for the fall term of 1916 was 
5,384; in 1917 3,606. 
There was a decrease of 33 per cent. in the 
enrolment. The total enrolment of 
was 26,289 in 1916, and 22,703 in 1917, a 
The total de- 


crease in enrolment for all schools reporting 


the enrolment was 


girls 
decrease of 13.6 per cent. 
was 16.9 per cent. The decrease in enrol- 
ment of boys in the North Atlantic states 
was 25.4 per cent. The range of decrease 
was from 17.3 per cent. in Pennsylvania to 
61.4 per cent. in Maine. 

The total decrease in enrolment of girls 
in the North Atlantie states was 14.1 per 
eent. There was a decrease in enrolment in 
all of these states except New Jersey, where 
there was a gain of 2 per cent. The de- 
crease in total enrolment in the North At- 
lantie states was 15.4 per cent. In the 
North Central states the decrease in enrol- 
ment was 31.6 per cent. for boys, 12.4 per 
cent. for girls; the decrease in total enrol- 
ment was 16.3 per cent. The decrease in 
enrolment for boys in these states ranged 
from 18.5 South Dakota to 
56.6 per cent. in Michigan. The range of 
decrease for girls varied from 2.1 per cent. 
in Ohio to 19.8 per cent. in Kansas. The 
decrease in total enrolment varied from 
5.2 per cent. in Ohio to 33.3 per cent. in 
Kansas. In the South Central states the 
decrease in enrolment for boys was 42 per 
eent. The decrease for girls was 5.4 per 
cent. and the decrease in total enrolment 
was 15.9 per cent. The range of decrease 
for boys varied from 18.5 per cent. in Okla- 
homa to 50.1 per cent. in Texas. For girls 


per cent. in 
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the range was from a gain of 16.6 per cent. 


in Alabama to a loss of 20.7 per cent. in 


Oklahoma. The range in total enrolment 


varied from a gain of 2.2 per cent. in Ala 


bama to a loss of 24.1 per cent. in Texas. 
In the Western states the decrease in en- 


rolment of boys was 54.8 per cent., for girls 


21.8 per cent. and the decrease in total en- 


rolment was 24.8 per cent. 


Atlantic Divisi 


ecticut 


North Central Division: 
I!linois 
I wa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Net r isk i 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Summary 


South Central Division: 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas , 195 196 


Summary 7 416 301 


Western Division: 
California 57 115 66 
New Mexico 
W ashington 


Summary 


Grand total 


2 Figures in italics indicate gains. 


s reporting the 


in enrolment of boys was from 20 


per cent, to 50 per cent. The decrease in 
enrolment of girls was from 5 per cent. to 
25 per cent. and the decrease in total enrol 


ment was from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent 


On the following page the changes in en 


rolment are tabulated in a form 


nvenient 


for reference. 


SOM) 
501 
SO7 
Qs 
006 
657 
377 
BO 


O04 
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I, Enumerate in the order of importance 
the various conditions brought about by 
the war which you believe account for the 
change in enrolment of 1917 compared 
with the enrolment of 1916. 

Practically all of the presidents believe 
that the decrease in enrolment is due to five 


causes. 
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schools to take the place of men in the 
home, in industries, in business and on the 
farm. 

Fourth. The searcity of teachers has 
forced some superintendents to accept as 
teachers students who have completed but 
a small amount of normal-school work. 


Fifth. The high cost of living has made 


PER CENT. OF DECREASE IN ENROLMENT FOR FALL TERM 1917-1918 COMPARED WITH FALL TERM 1916-1917 


Boys Girls All Students 

California 66.8 | Vermont 45.5 Vermont 5.5 
Maine. 61.4 New Mexico 31.8 Kansas 33.3 
New York 59.2 Washington 26.6 Washington er 31.4 
Michigan . 56.6 Pennsylvania 21.3 New Mexico 29.3 
Texas 50.1 Oklahoma 20.7 Connecticut 25.2 
Washington 50.0 California 20.6 Texas.. 24.1 
Kansas 50.0 Connecticut 20.6 California. 23.4 
Louisiana 46.6 Kansas 19.8 Michigan . 22.3 
Connecticut 42.8 New York.. 17.8 Missouri 20.7 
Missouri ; 41.3 Maine 15.3 Maine . ; 20.7 
Minnesota. . “ie cal Bae lowa 15.0 New York 20.6 
North Dakota 35.6 Illinois 13.8 Pennsylvania. 20.3 
All schools reporting. . 33.0 All schools reporting 13.6 Oklahoma ae 20.1 
Ohio 32.3. Wisconsin 13.3 Nebraska. 19.0 
Nebraska . 31.1 Nebraska 13.0 North Dakota..... 17.0 
Kentucky . 28.1 North Dakota 12.6 Illinois a 16.8 
Massachusetts . 26.7 Minnesota. 10.9 All schools reporting 16.9 
Illinois. 25.5 Texas. 10.6 Iowa. . 16.0 
lowa . 25.0 Michigan 9.4 Wisconsin 15.6 
Alabama 25.0 Massachusetts 9.0 Kentucky ad 11.7 
Wisconsin 23.2. Missouri 8.9 Minnesota . 11.0 
New Mexico. 23.1 South Dakota 8.7 Massachusetts 10.9 
New Jersey . ; 20.7 |New Hampshire 8.7 South Dakota ’ 10.6 
South Dakota . 18.5 Ohio 2.1 New Hampshire... . 8.7 
Oklahoma. 18.5 Kentucky 1.2 Ohio . 5.2 
Pennsylvania 17.3. Louisiana 1.6 (gain) Louisiana. ' 5.2 

New Jersey 1.2 (gain) New Jersey... 0.4 (gain 

SUMMARY SHOWING PER CENT. OF DECREASE IN ENROLMENT 
Boys Girls All Students 

Western States 54.8 Western States : 21.8 | Western States .| 24.8 
South Central States 42.0 | North Atlantic States...... 14.1 | North Central States....... 16.3 
North Central States 31.6 | North Central States ..... 12.4 | North Atlantic States 15.4 
North Atlantic States 25.4 South Central States .....| 54 | South Central States 12. 
Total for all schools reporting. 33.0 , Total for all schools reporting 13.6 | Total for all schools reporting. 16.9 


First. Men have volunteered or have 


been drafted for military service. 


Second. Many teachers have accepted 


more remunerative positions in other call- 
ings. 


Third. Many women have left the 


it impossible for some prospective students 
to attend school. 

Among the minor reasons assigned were 
the following: 

Many parents and prospective students 
are skeptical of the financial future and are 
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not willing to spend at the present time. 
Women have engaged in Red Cross and 
other war activities. 
The demands for farm labor have taken 
some. 
school funds in 


Shortage of available 


communities makes some persons 


many 
skeptical in regard to the financial future 


in teaching. 

The general social unrest has caused sev- 
eral students to discontinue normal-school 
attendance. 

II. State the which 
may be properly and successfully used to 


means you believe 


induce students now in the normal schools 
to remain until graduation. 

It was distinctly implied in the question- 
naire that it is a well-recognized fact that 
the normal schools are decidedly patriotic 
and that no attempt would be made to per- 
suade a student to remain in school if there 
was a probability that he could serve more 
efficiently elsewhere. 

The replies indicate the following as the 
most effective appeals that may be made: 

First. Appeal to the students from the 
patriotic point of view. Strive to convince 
them that they may be ‘‘doing their bit’’ 
by remaining in school and preparing for 
larger service. 

Second. Bring to the attention of the 
students the unusual demand for well-pre- 
pared teachers at increasing salaries. 

Third. that will be 
more essential than ever for the period of 
reconstruction that is to follow the war. 

Fourth. Advocate the 
one-year (many question the 


Show education 


withdrawals of 
certificates 
wisdom of such action). 

Fifth. Induce state departments of edu- 
eation and superintendents to place a 
greater premium upon the services of nor- 
mal-school graduates. 


A few of the presidents suggested that 
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the rovernment be ré quested to exempt 
from service those who are now in the nor 
that 


though we are at war it is very necessary 


mal schools on the grounds even 


| 


that the supply of well-trained teachers be 
continued, 
III. State the 


may be properly and successfully used to 


means which you believe 
induce students to enter the normal schools 
The answers to this question are given be 
low in the order of frequency. 

First. Induce the proper authorities to 
raise minimum salaries and appeal to school 
boards and to superintendents for general 
inereases in salary. 

Second. Convince state, county and city 
officials of the 
Show 


their responsibility to induce students to 


school great shortage of 


teachers. them that it is, in part, 
enter the normal schools in order to prepare 
for better service. 

Third. 


by means of personal conferences, addresses 


Appeal to high-school graduates 


and literature showing them the induce 
ments which teaching offers. 

Fourth. 
on patriotic grounds. 


that efficient 


Appeal to high-school seniors 
Convince prospec- 


tive students teaching is 
patriotic service. 


Fifth. 


mal-school 


Compare the advantages of nor- 


graduates with those of teach 
ers who are not normal-school graduates. 

Among the means which are mentioned 
by only a few of the presidents are the fol 
lowing: 

Issue teachers’ certificates rood during 
the war only. 

Offer more intensive courses. 

Cireularize prospective students more 
extensively. 

Induce the State Department of Eduea- 
tion to conduct an active campaign to in- 


duce desirable students to enter the normal 
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schools to prepare to supply the shortage 
of teachers which is so imminent. 

Conduct a campaign of newspaper pub- 
licity showing the shortage of teachers and 
the advantages of normal-school attendance 
in the state. 

The Minnesota Editorial Association re- 
cently passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion recognizes in the growing scarcity of teachers, 
due to the war, a condition which, unless remedied, 
will prove a serious handicap to the public-school 
systems of this state and that we regard it as our 
patriotic privilege and duty to lend our assistance 
in a publicity campaign to urge desirable young 
persons to attend the teacher-training institutions 
supported by the state. 

The normal-school presidents of the state 
have supplied each editor with data for 
various phases of 
normal-school These 
indicate the scarcity of teachers, the fact 


articles dealing with 


education. articles 
that salaries are rapidly increasing, the ad- 
vantages of training, 
other data of interest to prospective stu- 


normal-school and 


dents. 
IV. 


courses in your school as a direct result of 


What changes have been made in the 


the war? 

The reports from most of the schools indi- 
eate that no changes of importance have 
been made. All of the schools are empha- 
sizing conservation in the classes in do- 
mestic science. In some schools the courses 
in domestic science have been modified as 
a result of conditions brought about by the 
war. It seems probable that the changes 
in the course of study will be along the 
following lines. More emphasis will be 
placed upon history, civies and sociology ; 
more or less extensive changes will be made 
in the courses in agriculture, and garden- 
ing will receive special emphasis. It is 
probable that increased emphasis will be 
In several 


put upon industrial training. 
of the schools courses are to be introduced 
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in commercial education. As a result of 
the serious defects revealed by the physical 
examinations conducted by the examining 
boards greater emphasis will be placed 
upon physical training. A few intensive 
courses for rural school teachers have been 
recita- 


introduced. In schools the 


tion periods have been lengthened; school 


some 


is conducted six days each week and vaca- 
tions are reduced to the minimum in order 
that the their 
courses at as early dates as possible. Ina 


students may complete 
few schools credit is given for supervised 


Red Cross work. Practically all of the 


schools are teaching conservation and 
thrift. 
V. Is there an unusual scarcity of 


teachers for the following kinds of schools 
in your section of the state? (a) Four- 
year high schools. (b) Grades. (ce) Rural 
Schools. (d) Special teachers of agricul- 


ture, manual training, home economics, 
commerce, ete. 

The replies received indicate an alarming 
for the 


The sear- 


scarcity of teachers, especially 
grades and for the rural schools. 

city of teachers seems to be especially 
marked in the middle west and in the north- 
west. Only one of the states, New Jersey, 
reported no searcity of teachers and in that 
state salaries are higher than the average. 
There is also an unusual shortage of teach- 
ers of agriculture, manual training and 
commercial subjects. Reports indicate that 
in some states many rural schools are closed 
because of the scarcity of teachers. 

VI. State in the order of importance 
the factors which account for such scarcity 
of teachers as may exist. The replies re- 
ceived to this question were, in the order of 
frequency, as follows: 

First. Teachers have accepted more at- 
tractive and more remunerative positions 
in other callings. 
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Second. Teachers have left the schools 


to take the places of men in service. 
Third. 


essary to remain at home to discharge home 


Some former teachers find it nee- 


VII. To what extent are salaries of 


teachers in your section of the state being 


because of 


increased conditions brought 
about by the war? 

The great majority of replies indicate 
that salary increases within the last year 
have been from ten per cent. to twenty-five 
per cent. There are certain communities, 
notably New England, in which but few in- 
have been made, but the 
that in 


from ten per cent. to twenty-five per cent. 


reports 


creases 


indicate these cases increases of 


will be made next year. In several cases 

an inerease of from $50 to $200 has been 

given under the name of ‘‘war bonus.’’ 
VILL. Jf there is than the 


scarcity of teachers in your section of the 


more usual 


state, what measures do you believe may 
properly and successfully be used to supply 
the demand? 

More than ninety-five per cent. of the re- 
that 


creases in salaries are necessary in order to 


plies received indicate decided in- 
materially increase the supply of desirable 
teachers. 

Among other suggestions received were 
the following: 

Subsidize teachers in the same manner as 
the students at West Point and Annapolis. 

Lengthen the school year. 

Conduct a publicity campaign indicating 
the scarcity of teachers. 
temporary 
serve as certificates during the war only. 

Employ married women more extensively 


Issue diplomas which will 


as teachers in the schools. 

Secure from the proper state authorities 
greater recognition for normal-school grad- 
uates. 
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Consolidate small schools 

By increasing the size of classes reduce 
the number of teachers. 

Increase the pos 
tion. 

Offer extension courses. 

Offer correspondence courses. 

LX. 


your faculty have left the 


What per cent. of the members of 
school to engage 


war activity? 


i? Some 
The 
schools have lost from 2 per cent. to 5 per 


cent. of the members of the faculty 


reports indicate that most of the 
Since 


there are so few men in the faculties of the 
normal schools this per cent. is not surpris 
ingly low. 

X. What other effects has the war upon 
your school ? 

Among the effects noted are the follow 
ing : 

A spirit of service and sacrifice. 

Smaller expenditure on social activities. 

Better appreciation of physical training. 

A spirit of unrest and frequent with 
drawal to temporarily remunerative posi 
tions. 

Too many demands upon the school re 
sult in a deterioration of work. A central 
clearing house for the various propaganda 
using the schools 


High 


dormitories 


is needed, 
prices are a serious problem in 
and in providing equipment 
and supplies. 

Many traditions have been set aside. 


4. G 


NORMAI 


Brown 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE 
MIN? 


SCHOOL, 


ST. CLovup, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
FREE MEDICAL CLINIC DEVOTED TO THE 
CURE OF DEFECTIVE SPEECH 
In view of the f hat there are a great 
number of oubled from some 
form of h or ( and that a 


great 
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return from the front with their 


of speech impaired either as the result 
shell-shock, the 


bearing on the 


powers 
of wounds or of various 
branches of medicine treat- 


ment and cure of speech defects have been 
coordinated in a new clinic. 

The New York Clinie for Speech Defects is 
located at 143 East 37th Street, New York. It 
a number of departments: a 


take 


physical condition of the applicants; 


is composed of 
eare of the 
a dental 


medical department to 


department to take eare of teeth, mouth and 
jaw conditions when such conditions are the 
causative factors of defective speech; a nerv- 
ous and mental department to take care of 
when they are causative or 


S ich conditions 


associated with defective speech : a reeduca- 
tional 


overcome their faulty voice or speech habits. 


department to reeducate patients to 
A department for teaching of lip reading to 
deaf soldiers and sailors, as well as lay people, 
will also be one of the features. 

At this 


America, special provisions will be 


clinie too, practically for the first 
time in 
foreigners of their accent by 


made to cure 


treating the accent as a defect of speech. Inas- 
much as correct speech in any tongue is unob- 
knowledge of the 


fundamental sounds which make up the words 


tainable without thorough 


of the language, a special department of the 
clinie will offer foreigners a course of instruec- 
tion in the fundamental sounds of the English 
language, so that before learning to express 
themselves they will have first mastered th« 
basie sounds correctly. By doing so the for- 
eigner will speak English as English should be 
spoken, and not with a French, Yiddish, or 
Italian accent. 

A number of our prominent physicians are 
greatly interested in this movement and are 
lending their support for its suecess. Among 
these are Dr. Dr. John E. 
MackKenty, Dr. Philip D. Kerrison, Dr. George 
M Parker, Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler, Dr. I. 
Seth Hirseh, Dr. Alexander Duane, Dr. James 
Sonnet Greene and Professor John Dutton 
Wright. The Hon. Franklin Chase Hoyt, the 
presiding justice of the children’s court, is a 
member of the Consultant Board. 


Abraham Jacobi, 


New Y rk 


Clinie for Speech Defects has been prompted 


Since the organization of the 


by the thousands of neglected cases of def 
tive speech found among those who are unable 
scientific treatment, the 


to pay for proper 


treatment is given absolutely free of chara 


The 


spective of race or eolor. 


work is non-sectarian and offered irr 

The elinie is open afternoons from 4 to 6 
o’clock; Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings from 8 to 10 o’elock. <A special featur 
is the evening classes in order to make it pos 
sible for working boys and girls, men and 


women, who have to earn a livelihood and ar 


unable to pay for treatment to obtain relief 


from their affliction. 

The project is being financed by privat: 
philanthropists. The clinic is officially licensed 
under the laws of the state of New York and 
was recommended for its charter by the Stat 
Board of 
Greene, who has spent a number of years in 


Charities. Dr. James Sonnet 
the medical speech clinies of Europe, has been 
selected to be the medical director of the clinic 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND LIBRARY WORKERS 

A comMitTTeE of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Library Schools, consisting of J. I. Wvyer. 
Jr., Josephine A. Rathebone Alice 8. 
has addressed to library trustees and 


and 
Tyler, 
librarians the following letter: 

This letter is addressed on behalf of the Asso 
ciation of American Library Schools to those who 
employ men and women trained for library service 
in order to set before them a serious situation 
brought about by war conditions and by the de- 
mands of modern business. 

The past ten months have brought a wholly un 
demand from depart 


precedented government 


ments (especially those charged with war work 
and from business houses, banks, ete., for persons 
skilled in the handling and filing of correspond 
ence and office records. 

The fact that technical details incidental to li 
brary practise give facility in such work has caused 
librarians to be sought for it. Ten library schools, 
members of this association, report that many of 
their graduates have recently left libraries to take 
up filing and indexing work in government and 
commercial offices. To this number may be added 


many others without library school connections. 
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two classes are in the domestic science room. 
In the manual training room the boys of the 
primary grades use small sticks, pegs, par- 
quetry blocks and building blocks; they are 


taught paper folding and cutting and the use 
of the rule by practising measuring lines and 


urfaces. In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 


the boys learn how to measure surtaces, solids 
and lumber, to do simple drawings, and 
hammer, saw and knife work. Some clay 


modeling is also done. The work of the pri- 


mary girls in the domestic science department 


is somewhat similar to the work of the pri 


mary boys in the manual training department, 
except that the paper cutting and folding is 
confined to dolls’ dresses and other things in 


which the girls are interested. They also 
learn to use the needle in simple card sew- 
ng and in the making of dolls’ dresses. The 
irls of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 


ire given lessons in plain sewing and cooking. 


They are now d ing a conside rable amount of 


work for the Junior Red Cross. 
The teacher in the library or reading room 
‘hes the supplementary reading to the first, 
the read ng 


Ther 


second and third grades and all 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
a number of sets of supplementary 


to the 
ire quite 
readers in the library in addition to classics 
and other books which the children may take 
The basal reading in the pri- 


the regular class- 


home to read. 
taught in 
writing, English gram- 


grades is 
rooms. The spelling, 
mar, arithmetic, history and geography are 


mary 


taught by the regular teacher in the class- 
rooms. There are no pupils in this building 
beyond the first half of the sixth year. Teach- 
ers, pupils and parents are said to be more 
than pleased with the results obtained in this 


“ duplicate school.” 


INCREASE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES AT 
CINCINNATI 


A GENERAL increase of teachers’ salaries to 
begin next school year was approved by the 
Cincinnati School Board on May 27 as recom- 


mended by Superintendent R. J. Condon. The 


recommendations were as follows: 
1. That the minimum annual salary for all ele- 
mentary and kindergarten teachers be fixed at $800 
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for college graduates, and $750 for those who are 


not such graduates, instead of the present mini 
mum of $600, 
2. That the annual rate of increase be fixed at 


$100 instead of $50. 


3. That the maximum salary be fixed at $1,50 
instead of the present maximum of $1,200 for reg 
ular positions and $1,300 for special classes. 
4. That the 
be made $1,800 instead of $1,600. 
5. That the 


made $1,800 


maximum for assistant principals 


maximum for teachers of 
7 


instead of $1,700; of industrial arts 


and physical education, $1,800 instead of $1,5' 


That the minimum and annual rate of inerease 


these departments remain as at present, with th 


provision that in case of unusual preparation or 


ability and in case of special need, which can n 


otherwise be satisfactorily met, the board may 
recommendation of the superintendent aj 


upon 
prove the appointment of a teacher at a higher 
minimum salary. 

6. That the 
hold 


with the salary schedule for elementary teachers 


salaries of teachers of art, house 


arts and penmanship be fixed in accordanes 


Provided, that itinerant teachers who are thereby 
put to a greater traveling expense on that account 
than those located in a single school may be 


granted salaries sufficient to cover the additional 


expense, 
Ae 


in and 


recommendations are concurred 


at $800, I 


the above 
minimum salary is fixed 
that all 


$650 to $850 


the 


recommend teachers now serving at sala 


ries from inclusive be given an in 
crease of $150 instead of $100 for the next school 
year, and that those serving for the present year 
at $600 be reappointed at $800. 

8. If the foregoing salary schedule is adopted, I 
recommend that no extra compensation be allowed 
for any service rendered between the hours of 8:30 
A.M. and 5 p.M. for which the teacher may volunteer 
or to which she may be assigned by the superin- 
tendent. 

9. I should also like it to be clearly understood 
that the last annual $1,400 to 
$1,500 and from $1,700 to $1,800; as the case may 
be, should come upon recommendation of the su 


inerease from 


perintendent, as a distinct recognition of superior 
merit, willing service and large usefulness to the 
school and community. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT Jacop GouLp ScuurMAN, of Cor- 
nell University, has received from the board 
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work in France this 


He 


] 


Wilil ieave s 


summer. 


PRESIDENT ty CHURCHILL Kina, 


me time 


liam Allan 
l and 
‘esident of Adelphi C 


FREDERICK P. Keppe., wh« 
Columbia College, after a year’s 

, to accept the post of third assistant sec 
of war, will by vote of the trustees b 

on the roll of the administrative offi 
' the university, without title or assigned 
duties and as absent on leave for public servic 
without pay. 

Dr. W. S. Scarporovan, president of Wilber- 
force University, has been appointed by State 
Food Administrator Croxton to his 
staff in an advisory capacity as a representative 
of the He will have the 
direction of the educational work for the food 
administration among the members of his race. 


serve on 


negro race in Ohio. 


Tue close of the present year at Western 
be marked the 
retirement of Professor F. P. Whitman, who 
has held the chair of physics and astronomy 
at Adelbert College for thirty-two vears. 


Reserve University will by 


WENI 


Witson Hawkins, 


elected 


superintende: 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Racine, Wis., has 
has accepted a 
the Keystone 
announced t} 


Ir is 
o has reached 


Eton, -wh 
about to resign his office 
have for some time 


active part 


with Eton 
appointed 
and was 
Dr. J 
versity 


} 
which, accor 


Old 


+} 


( 


y 


past prevented 


“ 
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re lhe council of the university, however, 


has invited him to continue in office for a 


further period; and he has accepted the in- 


Vitation. 
A airt of $400,000, made to the Massachu- 
Institute of 


mous donor, was announced by President Maec- 


setts Technology by an anony- 


laurin at the last meeting of the Technology 


Corporation. The income of this fund is to be 


available for the general purposes of the in- 
stitute during the war and thereafter is to be 
applied to the development of courses in chem- 
istry and physics. 


Foundation has made th 
following Howard College, 
Birmingham, Ala., $100,000; Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Wake Forest, N. C Mere- 
dith Ci Raleigh, N. C., $75,000. One 


hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars was 


THe Rockefeller 


appropriations: 


. $100,000, and 


llege, 


state agents for negro rural 


granted for 


and for the annual maintenance of 


l 
SCHOOLS 


negro schools in the south. Fourteen thousand 
dollars was also appropriated for farm-demon 


in Maine and New Hampshire. 
Tm Hospital 


have taken steps to cancel the agreement with 


strations work 


managers of the Presbyterian 
Columbia University, in accordance with which 
they had united to form a medical center in 


New York City. 
able to obtain its share of the 


Columbia University was un- 
endowment and 
various differences have arisen. 

Tue Maynard ( Mass.) 


has voted to give the teachers of the public 


School Committee 
schools an increase of $50 a year in their sal- 
ary, beginning in September. 

Tue Buffalo City Council has fixed the sal- 
ary of the superintendent of schools at $7,000, 
a reduction of $3,000 that 
The school board has a list of 


from originally 
agreed upon. 
which the incumbent 


24 educators from new 


may be selected. 


A SPECIAL war-emergency course for teach- 
ers will be instituted by George Washington 
University summer school, beginning on June 
22. The course will be given by W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
and will cover the more important plans, offi- 


cial and unofficial, for the use of the schools 


time. Junior Red 


War 


Army, junior four-minute men, education in 


in war Topies such as 
Cross, Savings, U S. School Garden 


patriotism, food conservation, war-time com 
organization, ete 


made to dire the 


munity will be treated, an 
efforts will be 
methods of utilizing 


the most practical 


war material issued by the government. Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to the importance 
if he 


between the 


teacher as a medium of communication 


national government and th 


people on war measures. 


AmMonG the two hundred and more courses 
offered during the summer session of the Uni 
Michigan, 
with various phases of the war. Some of thes 
courses are the Great War, C 
World Problems, Navigation, Foods and Food 
Values, Practical Military T 

ing, Internal C 


cial 


courses on War Path: 


there are many dealing 


versity of 
ontemporary 


Hygiene, 


. ° 
mmbustlol 


reference to the Liberty motor, 


logy. Ample 
ties are afforded students to acquire a e 


wledge ‘ f Freneh, 


hensive kno Russia 


Spanish. In the beginning courses the work 


of an intensive character with special empha 


conversation. Of the other spec 


sis on 


courses, mention may be made of those de 


signed to fit women for Red Cross and Wel- 
fare Work, and 


Many special public lectures on War Problems 


to do drafting and tracing. 


will also be given. The session begins on July 


1 and continues for eight weeks. 


THERE is a possibility that the University 
of Michigan will add to its war activities th 
government inspectors of muni 
The 


for this purpose is under consideration by th« 


training of 
tions factories. establishment of schools 
government, and the University of Michigan 
has been named as one of the two possible 
Major A. E. White, formerly 
Michi- 


gan, has urged the university to make pro 


training schools. 
professor of chemical engineering at 
vision for the service. The chemical engineer- 
ing department could carry out the teaching 
program, but the providing of room and board 
for the additional students might offer some 
difficulties. 
the regents at their next meeting. 


The matter will be considered by 
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yr 
+ 
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France have accept d 
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universities of 
if 
French women made by American universities 
and to 
made by the Emergency Council on Education. 


er ¢ one hundred scholarships 


colleges, according an announcement 


The French minister of public information in 
his telegram of acceptance said that numerous 


1} 


applications already had been made by French 


women. 
THE 
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hearing was concentrated on one accompany- 
ing the petition of M. A. Arnold, principal of 
a grammar school in Everett. Representative 
David J. Maloney, of Chelsea, is author of 
one of the bills for the fund. 
derive a fund from the proceeds of a state tax 


The plan is to 


of one mill upon each dollar of valuation upon 
all the cities and towns of the commonwealth, 


all municipalities to share in the distribution, 


provided there shall be expended in each of 


them for the support of its public schools a 
sum not than the that 
have accrued from a tax of two dollars on each 
Arguments for the 


amount would 


less 
thousand of valuation. 
measure had to do with the justice of provi- 
ding the same educational opportunities for the 
children throughout the state, whether living 
in a large or small, rich or poor community. 
Boston went on record against the proposi- 
tion through George A. Flynn, assistant cor- 
poration counsel, who argued that conditions 
vary in different communities and that local 
authorities should have control of their edu- 
cational facilities. THe quoted from a veto 
message of Governor Wolcott, when the scheme 
that 
such a tax levied upon certain communities 
for the benefit of others would be a source of 


was passed by the legislature years ago, 


constant irritation. 


THE legislative Committee on Education of 
Massachusetts has voted to report out of com- 
mittee the plan of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation to establish a minimum salary and 
state certification of teachers in the public 
schools. The committee will report two bills, 
a minimum salary and a certification measure. 
The salary bill provides that after January 1, 
1919, compensation of teachers in the public 
schools shall be not less than at the rate of 
$550 for the school year. The other bill pro- 
vides that after the same date no person shall 
be eligible to teach in a public day school with- 
out certificate issued by a newly created state 
certifying board of five members. Teachers 
certified by cities or towns prior to the passage 
of the act are exempted from further require- 
ment and a satisfactory record of six months 
as a teacher before July 1, 1919, makes a 
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teacher eligible for certification upon applica- 
tion. 

THE body of the Manchester 
School of Technology has decided to change 
the name to Manchester College of Technol- 
ogy. Nature says that the progress of the col- 
lege fully justifies the change in name, which 


governing 


at the same time will remove a possible miscon- 
ception as to the nature and scope of the ac- 
tivities of the institution. In the two years 
immediately before the war the number of 
matriculated students in the college increased 
by 50 per cent., and though the war has drawn 
away more than two thirds of its students, to- 
day there are actually more undergraduates 
than 1911-12. The proportion 
of evening students doing the most advanced 
work doubled 1913 1916; 
and even to-day, after two years of the M 

Acts, the proportion is 60 per 
cent. greater than it 1911-12. 
able the college to attract and retain experts 


there were in 


itself between and 


tary Service 
was in To en- 
of first-rate ability whose services are in great 
demand by industrial concerns, the governing 
body is now offering professorial salaries up to 
£1,000 or £1,200 
undertake private consulting work under suit 
According to official data, the 
annual expenditure of the college is now about 
equal to that of the University of Sheffield, 
and is half as large again as that of the Uni- 
But perhaps the greatest 


a year, with permission to 


able conditions. 


versity of Bristol. 

change of all is in the quantity of the research 
work undertaken. This result is in part due to 
the fact that the governing body now offers 
annually several research scholarships, each of 
the value of £100 a year. Moreover, lecturers 
are appointed not only to teach, but also for 
research; they understand that their advance- 
ment largely depends upon their research. Co- 
operative researches in which the practical ex- 
perience of individual manufacturers _ is 
combined with the wider but less specialized 
knowledge of members of the college are in- 


creasing in number. 


MUHLENBERG CoLLEGE has advised the Fed- 
eral Employment Service that it has instituted 
a course in agriculture to train its students to 
meet the war emergency calls for them. 
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President Wilson, Secretary of War Baker, 
Major-General Wood, and others who are in a 
position to speak authoritatively of the war 
needs of the nation. 

The literature of the campaign emphasized 
the importance of scientific knowledge and 
higher technical training. Boys were advised 
to continue their studies in college and tech- 
from high 


after graduation 


Mechanieal, electrical, civil and chem- 


nical schools 
school. 
ical engineering were shown to be of immense 
importance. The high schools with their pres- 
ent programs will be able to fit for entrance 
upon this higher work. So far no special diffi- 
culty. 

aspect of the situation, 


There is another 


however, that presents an acute problem. 
What of the pupils who stay in high school 
but really can not go to college? If a boy can 
not obtain the higher technical skill of the en- 
gineer, it would seem that he should have op- 
portunity to prepare himself in high school for 
some kind of skilled workmanship now greatly 
needed by the government. If one makes a 
eanvass of the 


progressive high schools, he finds that through 


present activities of certain 
regular, part-time, and evening classes for regu- 
lar students, enlisted men and men subject to 
draft, courses are being offered or planned in 
radio operation, buzzer operation, telegraphy, 
electric wiring, automobile engineering and 
repairing, shop practise, machine-shop work, 
gas-engine construction and repairing, forge 
work, pattern-making, wood work, drafting, 
pipe bending, caulking, and the like. In San 
Antonio, Texas, arrangements have been made 


for part-time work in various factories. A 


class in automobile repairing is getting jobs 
from various repair shops in the city and re- 
turning them worked out. In one high school 
in Washington, D. C., one hundred students 
have been registered in radio operation. It is 
noted in Washington that many former high- 
school students are included in the member- 
ship of these classes. They are returning to 
school because courses that meet their urgent 
needs are being provided. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education offers the 
following valuable constructive suggestion: 
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It would be helpful in cities, and especially in 
industrial communities, if for boys and girls over 
fourteen years of age in or out of school there could 
be introduced certain definite courses looking 
toward a cooperative half-time plan of school at- 


tendance and employment throughout the year. 
The Bureau then cites with approval the co- 
operative plan for the training of shipyard 
mechanics inaugurated by Girard College, 
Philadelphia, and the Chester Shipbuilding 
Company, Chester, Pa. 

It seems clear that there should be a wide 
extension of this movement to readjust high- 
school courses in the light of the war needs 
mentioned above. Furthermore, high schools 
in great number should be kept open all sum- 
mer in the necessary departments so that high- 
school boys might begin at once their prepara- 
tion for skilled service, and men of draft age 
matriculate for similar preparation. 

FreperIcK S. Breep 

THE ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
QUOTATIONS 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND “ MODERN 
STUDIES” IN ENGLAND 


THE report of the committee appointed by 
the Prime August, 1916, to in- 
quire into the position of modern languages in 
the educational system of Great Britain is re- 
markable for the definite recommendation that 
Latin should not be compulsory, even for an 


Minister in 


arts course, at any university, and that for the 
Civil (Class I.) 
with their history and literature, should be 
placed on an equality with the similar learn- 


Service modern languages, 


ing of Greece and Rome. The report should be 
read in connection with the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Prime Minister at the 
same time to inquire into the position of nat- 
ural science in the educational system of Great 
Britain, of which we gave some account on 
April 20, p. 459. It also arrived at the specific 
conclusion that Latin should not be retained 
as an obligatory subject in the examination for 
entrance to the medical profession. The re- 
port of the Modern Languages Committee is all 
the more likely to have a profound influence 
university education in 


on secondary and 
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ymmendations 


be in line with the policy set forth in hose rical mie, literary, 


by the Board of Education for England itical, philological ar tl which are di 


nd Wales in its scheme of modern studies in 
higher parts of secondary schools and the 
mding eXamination for the higher 
icates. The regulations giving ef 
t to the scheme as a definite plan for th 
eurricula in secondary schools were issued in 
1917, and some progress had been made by th he committes 
end of that year. a riv; subject 
How far opinion has moved since the mid entitled to par 
f last century is strikingly exemplified in a preparation 
yn unearthed by the committee from guages. At the same time, 
lemn admonition addressed by Mr. Glad recognizes that language t 
to the Public School Commission ap should have a disciplinary and e 


pointed by his government in 1861, He nd should train the 
warned the commissioners against the “organic Character. Language 
rashness ” of putting forth a sacrilegious hand thought, and the study of 
ch the ark of the covenant. Speaking of it says, reveals the anatomy 
m of pure science, natural science, language has its own mode of expr 
modern languages, modern history and the the contrast of and comparison of 
rest, to the old classical learning, he emphati modes of expression lead to a more 
cally denied their right to a parallel or equal Sense of logical processes an 
position. He regarded the position of modern — tion of the finer shades of 
studies as ancillary, and therefore “ to be lim ture to think that this is a most important 
ited and restrained without scruple.” He did observation, and that it affords an explanatior 
not rest his case upon the doctrine that clas- of the fact that persons who hav 
sical training should be paramount because it Ough classical educati: 
improved memory or taste, or gave precision, English. The reason is not that the languages 
or developed faculties of speech; all these he were Latin and Greek, but that the study was 
regarded as “but partial and fragmentary thorough. Nowadays many a boy leaves schoo! 
statements, so many narrow glimpses of a to enter on a career in medicine or science 
great and comprehensive truth.” which was without knowledge of the structure of any lan 
that “the materials of what we call classical ruage, even his own, with which he has only a 
training were prepared, and we have a right to colloquial acquaintance. The resulting evil 
say were advisedly and providentially prepared, amounts to very much more than the loss of 
in order that it might become, not a mere ad- esthetic value; it causes a good many medical 
junct, but (in mathematical phrase) the com- and scientific papers actually published to be 
plement of Christianity in its application to defective in expression and in logical arrang 
the culture of the human being, as a being ment. The directors of laboratories could tell 
formed both for this world and for the world some queer stories of the state in which th 
to come.” <As the committee says, it seems to first draft of a paper for publication 
day well-nigh incredible that the view that times presented to them But the 
Latin and Greek should have such a monopoly part of the matter is not lightly to be set 
was once held with so much passionate earnest- aside. * The laws of language,” the committees 
ness. says in an eloquent passage, “are sure and 
The committee gives so excellent a definition valid, but they are revealed in speech and 


+ 


of the term “ modern studies ” that it may well writing as the laws of nature are revealed in 
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in a delicate harmony of bal- 
80 that 


living beings 
anced forces and blended qualities ” 
language has not only a logical and intellec- 
tual value, but has also an esthetic and artistic 
value, 

rhe committee is by no means blind to the 
utilitarian value of even a reading knowledge 
of a foreign language. No country, it truly 
says, can afford to rely on its domestic stores 
The whole civilized world is a 
“in 


new researches 


of knowledge. 
cooperative manufactory of knowledge. 
science, technical and pure... 
are constantly leading to new discoveries, new 
and fruitful ideas are giving new pointers to 
thought, new applications of old principles are 
being made, old stores are being rearranged, 
made available for new pur- 


classified, and 


poses. In this work all the civilized countries 
of the world collaborate, and in no branch of 
knowledge, abstract or concrete, disinterested 
or applied to the uses of man, can the specialist 


In the 


we have quoted the 


neglect the work of foreign students.” 


paragraph from which 
committee makes an appeal to the universities 
to put the study of foreign languages in its 
At present the committee says, 
that 


modern studies do not at the universities get 


rightful place. 
“one way and another it is certain 
anything like their fair proportion of the best 
brains.” This is due partly to the defects in 
the methods of secondary schools, but in large 
part also to the fact that at the universities 
few distinctions and prizes are to be won in 
modern studies during or at the end of the 
academic course. Fellowships at Cambridge, 
and still more at Oxford, are rarely given for 
modern subjects; and, again, in the highest 
public competition of the kingdom, that for 
Class I. of the 
Indian Civil 
hitherto had an entirely subordinate position. 
The held that the state 


should provide funds for scholarships for boys 


Home Civil Service and the 


Service, modern studies have 


Science Committee 
in the higher classes of secondary schools to 
encourage them to devote themselves to sci- 
With this the 


agrees, apparently in despair of the univer- 


ence. Language Committee 
sities making use of any of their existing en- 


dowments for this purpose, but applies it to 
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modern studies generally. Entrance scholar- 
ships would not be sufficient; assistance must 
the there 


must be prizes at the end equal in value and 


be given throughout course, and 
importance to those offered for classical sub- 
The British Medical Journal. 


jects.- 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING! 

THE nature and extent of the readjustment 
that must be made will be more clearly under- 
stood if the resources and expectations are 
stated in 


than in 


terms of “ present values”? rather 


amounts payable 
Stated in pres- 


the situa- 


estimated gross 
through a long term of years. 
ent values, as of December 31, 1917, 
tion is as follows: 
Resources available for allowances in 
associated institutions $26,000,000 
Amount required to pay pensions now 
in foree 5,700,000 
Available for allowances to those now 
in active service $20,300,000 
Estimated present value of expectations 


under the existing rules $28,000,000 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the problem 
confronting the trustees is to devise a plan of 
the 
associated institutions which will reduce their 


retirement for those now in service in 


obligations by approximately eight million dol- 


lars (present value), while meeting reasonable 
expectations in the fullest possible measure. 
Furthermore, it is the duty of the trustees to 
propose now such measure of retrenchment 
as nearly as it can be ascertained in order that 

1 Concluding part of ‘‘A Statement to the Teach- 
ers in the Associated Colleges and Universities.’’ 
In the earlier part of the report it is stated that 
the Carnegie Corporation had undertaken to con- 
tribute $11,000,000 to enable the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to meet in part the retiring allowances pro- 
vided by its rules. 

2 Present value is that sum which, if in hand De- 
ecember 31, 1917, and invested in such a way as to 
realize interest at the assumed rate, will exactly 
suffice to meet all obligations as they mature, and 
will be entirely exhausted, both principal and in- 
terest, in the process, if the assumptions regarding 
mortality, age of retirement, amount of annuities, 
ete., are realized in experience. 
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re concerned, 
underlying assumpti 
f equity and of 
5 


tters of 


} 
ier 
i 


tireme! 


the value of th 
first method 
It is re 
expectation 


from that of 


ge 60, but the equity of the expectation, 
It would 


entirely feasible to make a solution of the 


atever its cash \ } same 


problem 


the same 


measures, 


» weighty th: 


Published in 


‘If it should be found 
of the foundation 
1 of by 


oO are 


may be availe it 
purpose then, of the various suggestions wl 
have been m: » for reducing the benefits 
existing system, we regard 

minimum age of retireme 

objectionable.’ ’—1916 Re 

Pensions of the American 


sity Professors. 
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their pensions. Thus a man of 45 by payment 
of $64 a year could provide a $1,000 annuity 
available the and 68, or a 
man of 30 by payment of $34 a year could ob- 


between ages 65 
tain a one thousand dollar annuity contract 
available between 65 and 70.5 

A teacher in 
of course, be able to make such provision for 


an associated institution will, 


insurance or annuity as he sees fit through 
the Insurance Association, without prejudice 
to his expectation of a retiring allowance from 
the foundation. 

Careful actuarial analysis of the problem 
indicates that the resources available will suf- 
fice to support a system of retiring allowances 
for the 
stitutions on 


ass ciated in- 
1915, the 


teachers who were in 


November 17, upon 


following rules ° 


minimum age at which allowances will 


I. The 
be granted (except on the basis of disability) shall 
remain at 65. 

IT. The 


teacher shall continue to be computed upon the 


maximum allowance available to a 


present formula. Allowance equals one half active 
pay plus $400. 

Ill. The maximum allowance shall be available 
upon the present basis to all teachers reaching the 
age of 65 on or before June 30, 1923. 

IV. The maximum allowance shall be available 
after June 30, 1923, on the following terms: 
Between July 1, and June 30, 1925, maxi- 

mum allowance at 66 
Between July 1, 1925, and June 30, 1926, maxi- 

mum allowance at 67 
Between July 1, 1926, and June 30, 1927, maxi- 

mum allowance at 68 
Between July 1, 1927, and June 30, 1928, maxi- 

mum allowance at 69 

V. After June 30, 1928, the maximum allowance 
shall be available at age 70. 

VI. For those whose allowances begin below the 
age at which the maximum allowance is available 
according to Rules IV. and V. the actual allow- 
ance shall be the maximum allowance diminished 
at the rate of one fifteenth for each year by which 
the age at which the is available, is 


anticipated, due allowance being made for frac- 


maximum 


tions of a year. 


5 These figures are on the assumption that in 
ease of death in the interval the accumulation is 
not returned. An option on the basis of return to 
the estate of the decedent will also be offered. 
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VII. For after June 30, 


1923, the allowance of a teacher who is unmarried, 


those reaching 65 
or whose wife is not living, shall be two thirds of 
the allowance as fixed by the preceding rules. In 
the cases of teachers retiring on a salary of $1,800 


or less this reduction shall be 15 per cent. 
The 


simple. 


rules framed above are definite and 


Any teacher can at once determine 
He needs 


and his active pay at the 


from them his retiring allowance. 
to know only his age 
time of retirement. 

May, 


Assume 


To illustrate: A teacher aged 57 in 
1918, will be 65 years old in 1926. 
that he is married and that his salary is such 
as to give him a retiring allowance of $3,000 
under the present rules. Under the proposed 
plan, $3,000 would be his maximum allowance, 
which he could receive when he became 70 in 
1951. 


68, in 


If he elected to retire at 65, 66, 67. or 
1926, 1927, 


each case anticipate the maximum by two 


1928, or 1929, he would in 


years and his allowance would be $2,600; if he 
retired at 69, his allowance would be $2,800. 
If he were unmarried, his allowance would be 
two thirds of these respective amounts at the 
corresponding ages, 

To illustrate again: A teacher aged 50 in 
May, 1918, will be 65 in 1933. Assume him 
married and entitled to a maximum retiring 
allowance of $3,000, available at 70. If he 
elected to retire at 65, his allowance would be 
$2,000; at 66, $2,200; at 67, $2,400; at 68, 
$2,600: at 69, $2,800. 
the death of his wife, he would receive two 


If unmarried, or after 


thirds of the respective sums at the correspond- 


ing ages. 

It goes without saying that these rules are 
not adopted with the expectation that the age 
68, 69, or 70 is suitable to the great body of 
teachers as a time of retirement. Nor is it 
assumed that the outcome of this action will 
result in the retention of any large proportion 
Any teacher who desires 
For those within 


of men to such age. 
to do so may retire at 65. 
ten years of retirement the rules are so framed 
that they may retire with small changes in 
their expected allowances. The question how 
long a teacher shall remain in service is one 
between him and his college. 
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These measures have been framed upon the vided for upon a ba } is reasonable, 
basis of exhaustive actuarial computations. sound and enduring ' to come 
Such estimates necessarily involve many as- the foundation will! 
sumptions, and the statement of the result in) accumulated reserve 
dollars gives a fallacious impression of ac expectations of the 


1) 
cura 


ey. It is impossible to forecast absolutely benefits provided un 
the rate of interest over long periods, the rate lution of thi 
of separation, the result of changes brought reached is mad 

out by the war—all weighty factors. The the Carnegie C 
estimates are believed to be conservative in iighminded and 
the sense that they have taken into account the matter from 
all sources of expense. The next five years point of view as a 
may show a situation that may make possible of the expectations 


: . lj > » + ; 
a more liberal scale for the future. lieved that it 
It must be clearly understood iat the ers themse! 
: 7 i o not 
trustees of the foundation have a stated ter d n 
amount with which to deal. and if the experi- tune | u dati rn. 
ions upon the 
ence of the next five or ten years shows a wide | . , 
‘ } . 1ave been for twelve ye: 
from the assumed conditions, they : : ly 
| ] tinue to be for seventy 
may pe compelled to make such changes as eis 
° 1 . . . ’ . chief bens ficiaries of the 
may bring the expenditures within their re- 
obligations of trustees and benefi 
sources. 


aa ; ; ; perhaps been nowhere 
While the income of the foundation will 


following words fr 
thus be devoted for many years to come to the American Associatic 
payment of pensions to teachers in the asso- j), hig presidential address 

ciated colleges, the endowment itself, consist- 0 a eS ae aa ae 
ing of fifteen millions of dollars, will remain  ,;, .or¢ ae his tr Pt ap ‘led ag Roti 


intact. It will devolve upon the trustees of gratitude and cordial sympathy. The grumbling 


the Carnegie Foundation of the next genera and even hostile attitude somet 


tion to determine how they can, at that time, not justifiable 

° } ° Tt) a0 » enhiect . yi if desire fo 

best use the income of this endowment in proach the subject in t of desire for 
. . , . ‘xchange of views an ‘ utual support 

carrying out the objects designated by Mr. “°™™™e* ind mutua ppor 

a ie ‘ 4s eae : . The situation at the outset was novel; the enter 

Carnegie in his letter of gift and embodied in ; 
: prise was in some degree inevitably experimental 


he . ‘ eress inco 0 ing he 7 a- oe 
the Act of Congress incorporating the founda and alterable. The trustees were an 
tion. entitled to make such changes 

The gift of the founder of this institution lutely necessary; the propriety of 


was conceived in the most generous spirit. It ural expectations of beneficiaries being as 


has enabled hundreds of college teachers grown to the trustees as to others. Whatever char 
plan is proposed will properly 


old in service to retire in comfort and security. 
As a permanent solution of the problem of the "0" Upon tl 
. , : . : the trustees 
protection of teachers from the risk of depend- ; 
ence, the plan originally adopted by Mr. Cor- The present 
negie and by the trustees of the fuondation 

was insufficient. It has served its purpose. 

The real gain to colleges, both of the asso- 

ciated list of institutions and of those not so ration hav 
related, lies in the fact that the pension prob- ers of all 


r 


lem has been worked out and its solution pro- unde rlying 
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tended to answer in detail the questions per- 
The Teachers In- 


surance and Annuity Association will be in- 


taining to each individual. 


corporated as soon as the committees appointed 
by the actuarial societies have made their sug- 
gestions available. Teachers in the colleges of 
the United States and Canada can then ob- 
tain from the actuary of the association full 
details as to insurance and annuities, as well 
as any advice they may desire as to the poli- 
suited to individual cireumstances. In 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the Founda- 
tion, now going through the press, the plan of 


ces 


the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
The trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation meet in the latter part 
of April to restate their rules for the future 
admission of institutions to the associated list 
as affected by the establishment of the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association. It 
will be understood that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 


tion is fully explained. 


Association of America are entirely distinct 
organizations under separate boards of trus- 
tees—the former in the eyes of the law a char- 
itable institution operating under a charter is- 
sued by the Congress of the United States; 
the latter in the eyes of the law an insurance 
company operating under a charter granted by 
the State of New York and subject to the 
scrutiny of the State Department of Insurance 
in exactly the same manner as any other in- 
surance company. 
By direction of the trustees of the Carnegie 

Foundation: 

NicHotas Murray Butver, 

Ropert A. Franks, 

Artuur T. Hapwey, 

ALEXxaNnper ©. HuMpnreys, 

Henry S. Pritcuetr, 

Jacos GouLp ScuurRMAN, 

Frank A. VANDERLIP, 

Executive Committee 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE COEFFICIENT MARKING SYSTEM 


MARKING systems may be divided into four 
types: First, Direct Marking. In this 100 or 
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10 is taken as the highest mark and marks are 
given as tenths or hundredths of this grade. 
This is the naive system which, while still in 
common use, is rejected by all those versed in 
statistical method. Its fault being 
based on the end of the range, that is, on the 


lies in 


extreme, whereas this is the most variable fea- 
ture. 
the best performance, it would be faulty, but 
it is worse than that, it is based on the per- 
centage, often, of an examination, the diff- 
culty of which is unknown to the examiner be- 
fore he corrects the papers. For instance, 89 
per cent. is the highest mark in one final ex- 


If the crude percentage were in ratio to 


amination given by the author, yet this stu- 
dent is clearly the best, and an excellent stu- 
dent. 
in another course who obtained 100 per cent. 


He is as good as the highest student 


because of an easier examination. 

Second, Rank Marking has been urged by 
many writers! who have been impressed by the 
fact that marks fall 
These authors recommend with slight varia- 
tions that A be given to the upper 7 per cent., 
B to the next 23 per cent., C to the next 40 
per cent., D to the next 23 per cent. and E to 
the lowest 7 per cent., with some slight shift- 
ing of these figures. The fault in this system 
is that it ignores important degrees of excel- 
one 


into a Gaussian curve. 


lence. 
year gets no more recognition than all of the 
best 7 per cent. in a following class. Again 
a crashing failure gets the same mark as one 


A very phenomenal student in 


whose paper may be twice as good. It is 
argued in defense of this method that since 
the probable error of ranking is about 5 per 
cent. that 5 grades is adequate, but sound prin- 
ciples of measurement demand the use of units 


1 Cajori, F., ‘‘ New Marking Systems and Means 
of Measuring Mathematical Abilities,’’ School 
Science and Mathematics, Vol. XIV., pp. 283- 
293. Rugg, H. O., ‘‘Teacher’s Marks and Mark- 
ing Systems,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, February, 1915. Sies, R. R., ‘‘Sei- 
entific Grading of College Students,’’ University 
of Pittsburgh Bulletin, 8: 1912, No. 31. Starch, 
D., ‘Can the Variability of Marks be Reduced?’’ 
ScHooL AND Society, 2 (’15): 242. Starch, D., 
‘*Reliability and Distribution of Grades,’’ Science, 
35 (’13): 630-36. 
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that the unit will be less than the prob- The an is pref le to mode, because the 
Satara ’ ie meee : ie 
le error. A real injustice is evident in the mode is too unreliable in case of the number 


and sudden jump in the grade between I] mploved. It is preferable to the 


A and the high B, and still more between nean because of the less work empl ved, but 


w D and the high F In brief, the _sys- especially becau 
m is too coarse. treme Cases. 
Third. The Weld System. In this system 
the crude percentages are converted by means 
f a table that makes allowance for the idiosyn- 
erasy of the teacher, so that by consulting a 
pre} ared table in the registrar’s office the pro- 
fessor’s mark will be converted into a standard analogous courses. 


mark. The difficulties are such as to make Note that while the 
late 7 


this method infeasible even were it theoret- iniform, the relative di 
] sl : “bh no ‘— ‘ ‘ted to PT? 

ically sound, which is not the case. They are: not converted in mer 

» basis is 100, not a definite level, but It is true that one pro 


- . ide iIsnersion than anot} , } 

place on a scale of scholarship ar- wider dispersion than another, even th 
Sxed median was the same. This evil is to 
1m) . ’ or . to warrant the use of a standardizin 
B. The professor’s peculiarities are not uni- ' — la 
P : 1 fh: oa under ordinary circumstances. 
form for all of his courses, for it probably va- : 


ries for large courses based largely on written Marks NuMBER oF 


papers to smail ones where there is more direct 
pe rsonal knowledge, as also between elemen- vied 
tary and advanced courses. 

C. The professor’s marking is not uniform 
from year to year, especially the younger pro- 
fessors. This would be peculiarly true of a 
professor who learned that his marks had been 
found to be uniformly too high or too low. 

D. The preparation and revision of the con- 
version tables would be onerous, and would 
generally require the addition of an expert to 
the registrar’s staff to administer the method 

Fourth, The Coefficient Method here pro- 
posed. This method is in some respects sim- 
ilar to the Weld Method. It seeks the advan- 
tage of standardization while avoiding its 
cumbersomeness and other defects. 

In this method, the crude percentages, called 
the marks, are furnished by the professor to 
the registrar’s office. In this office, the median 
is determined. This is graded as one (1). 





Marks above and below this are given or co a. 2 5 tien , ss ta 
LL oe rl > ally Sheet fi uieckly Finding 
graded by the following formula: It rinte uly 1 yr Qu ly nding 
‘ the Median 

Student ’s mark 


Median mark ; p 
d sist merely of two processes, 


= grade, The work in the registrar’s 


thus the mark 73 where the median is 76 be- ing the median. This is easily done by means 


> 


comes .96, whereas the mark 80 would be 1.05. of a tally sheet, a part of such a one being 








shown in Fig. 1. Dividing by the median is 
done by means of a division sheet, a part of 
Fig. 2. Such 


printed sheets, complete, may be obtained at 


such a one being shown in 


cost from the author. 


Where Median Is 
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| RO 40) ol 92 93| 94| .95| .96| .97| .o® 90 
lete. ; ; +. bo 
the Score Is As Above 
Fig. 2. Printed Division Sheet for Finding Score 
The advantages of the Coefficient system 
are: 


1. Standardization is accomplished. 
2. It 
campaign to get teachers to change their sys- 


is not dependent on an educational 


tem of marking. 

3. The grades are not too coarse. 

4. The grades show more than mere relative 
position. 

5. Justice is done to the extreme cases. 

6. Honors and prizes can be fairly com- 
puted. 

7. It is essential for any fair method of 
“credit for quality ” plans. 
8. It is feasible. 

Rosweii H. Jounson 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND THE COST 
OF LIVING. IV 


Tue first index number is the average salary 
of the teachers, the second is the amount per 
the schools. The state- 


inhabitant spent in 


ment following summarizes the reply of the su- 
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perintendent to the questions as to what steps 
were being taken to increase the salaries to 
meet the increased cost of living. 


OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha. $549; $4.45. 
teachers have been raised $5 per month; high- 
school teachers $10 per month. The salary of the 
superintendent remains unchanged regardless of ex- 
tended work and the high cost of living.—Wnm. F. 
Ramsey. 

Enid. $563; $4.11. The minimum salary for 
beginners has been raised from $50 to $55. The 
salary of all teachers has been raised and a very 
considerable raise for efficiency has been made.— 
E. D. Price. 

Guthrie. $—; $2.93. 

McAlester. $539; $3.18. 
ceive from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. increase in 


Salaries of grade 


Every teacher will re- 


salary.—W. G. Masterson. 
$617; $5.96. 
vestigation there was a general increase in salaries 


Muskogee. As a result of an in- 


as follows: Overhead employees were increased 


about 10 per cent.; principals, supervisors and 
high-school instructors, 15 per cent.; teachers in 
the grades below the high school, 20 per cent.— 
Edwin 8. Monroe. 

Oklahoma. $1,140; $5.35. We 
crease in the levy in July to take care of the 
teachers’ increase in salary.—J. A. Whiteford. 
$600; $5.86. An 
aries has been made amounting to from 8 per 
cent. to 10 per cent.—Hugh G. Faust. 

Tulsa. $536; $8.44. The average increase in 
salary is approximately 20 per cent.—E. E. Ober- 
holtzer. 


voted an in- 


Shawnee. increase in gsal- 


OREGON 


Portland. $1,006; $6.87. An 
made to increase the salaries of the grade-school 
teachers from $1,100 to $1,250; of the regular 
high-school teachers, from $1,300 to $1,500 and 
other salaries in proportion.—L. R. Alderman. 

Salem. $608; $6.26. Our salary schedule for 
grade teachers has been increased by $15 per 
month for junior high-school teachers $10 per 
month and for senior high-school teachers $5 per 
month.—John W. Todd. 


effort is being 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown. $725; $4.87. No report of special 


increases in salaries.—H. W. Dodd. 
$597; $5.47. 
$669; $5.77. 


Altoona. 


Beaver Falls. We increased the 
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ge and raised the salaries of our teachers.— 

Green, 
Bethlehem. 
Braddock. 


inereased 


Some salaries were 
$10 per month.—F. C 
Steltz. 

$692; $5.44. 


$4.48. 


Bradford. 
B itler. 
on an average of about 12 per cent. fo 


$615; Salaries were increased 
the current 
Gibson. 


$—; $ 


term.—Jno. A. 
Carbondale. 
Carlisle. $566; $4.36. ver cent, increase 

—J. C. Wagner. 

$—_ = 


, & 


About 5 per cent. in- 


Carnegie. 
Thomas J. 
Chambersburg. $573; $3.58. 

$4.35. We paid for ten and a 


erease, George. 


Chester. $478; 
half months’ work last year, requiring only nine 


ia half months’ actual teaching.—J. Linwood 


Eisenberg. 
Columbia. $518; $3.47. Salaries have been 
raised from 8 per cent. to 15 per cent. in the past 
two years.—Wm. C, 
$594; 
$4.80. A 
-I. M. Gast. 


Dunmore. $—— ¢——. On 


’ ’ 


Sampson, 
$6.06. 


Connelsville. 
Dubois. $600; revised schedule has 
been proposed 
January 1 all 
teachers were granted an increase in salary of 10 
per cent. A new law recently passed by the legis- 
lature will become effective in September, giving 
additional increase to 30 out of our 93 teachers.— 
C. F. Hoban. 

Duquesne. $566; $4.52. During the last eight- 
een months the salaries of our grade teachers have 
been increased from 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
and the salaries of our high-school teachers from 
10 per cent. to 12 per cent.—C. H. Wolford. 
$535; $5.37. The each 
grade teacher has been raised at least $50 a year; 
principals and high-school teachers who were mar- 
ried or with dependents, at least $100; other teach- 
ers at least $50.—R. E. Laramy. 

Erie. $628; $5.69. A bonus of $5 per month 
has been granted this year in addition to the $5 
per month which is given to all teachers whose 
work is graded as satisfactory.—J. B. Bush, 

Farrell. $—; $ Salaries of all grade 
teachers were increased $10; ward principals, $15; 
high-school teachers, $10 per month; high-school 
principals, from $1,100 to $1,500 per year.—L. R. 
Eckles. 


Greensburg. | 


Easton. salary of 


; ¢— 
Harrisburg. $681; $6.26. 
take effect in the fall, is a very substantial im- 


Our new schedule, to 
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provement sche 
Downes. 

$570: $5.25 We gave all 
bonus of $50 for 1917-18, besides 
salary. We 


women 


Hazleton. our teach 
ers a 


schedule 


their 
raised the 


the high 


increase of also 


minimum salary of teachers in 
school.—D. A. 

Homestead. $812; 
have been taken to 


regular scheduled increase per year. The 


Harman, 
No particular 
increase salaries other than 
increase is $5 per month each year until the maxi- 
mum salary for grade teachers—$90 per month 
is reached.—Landis Tanger. 

Johnstown. $599; $5.27. 
have received a bonus of 
school teachers have 
Je N. Adee. 

Lancaster. $562; $3.5 
tically nothing.—H. B. Work 

Lebanon. $544; $4.24 An 


cent. increase has been 


receive: 


average 
made in 
Balsbaugh. 

Mahanoy City. |: . 
raised the salary of nearly 
O'Day. 

Mc Keesport $635; 

Mc Kees 


of all teachers 


Rocks. #619: 


salaries were increased $10 per 


month for a ten-month term. The salary of begi: 
ners, for high-school graduates, $50, and $55 for a 
normal-school graduate.—T. K. Johnston. 
Meadville. $478; $5.26. The 


was raised 15 per cent. by the local schoo! board 


salary ache 


Edw. Sargent. 


Monessen. $631; $5.64. All teachers’ salaries 
raised $5 or $10 a month.—H. FE. Gress 


Mount Carmel. $525; $2.76. The teachers pe 


titioned for a 20 per cent. increase and were 


turned down. Now they get the increase by law, 
H. Dean 
Each male teacher re 


making their minimum salary $60.—S 
Nanticoke. $527; 4.74. 
ceives $100 and each female teacher receives $75 
increase in salary. We had paid our beginners 
$475 for ten months; the new law requires us to 
pay $550.—A. P. Diffendafer. 
. New Castle. $596; $6.46. 
ary for teachers amounted in general to between 


The increase of sal 


eight and ten per cent. I may add that this in 
crease, in my judgment, is already too small.—Geo 
A. Dickson. 

North Braddock. 


$600: 


$743: $5.59. 
Norristown. $3.94. 
Philadelphia. $859; $4.84 
organizations of our city have made application 


The various teacher 
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for general increases in the salaries of teachers, 
but owing to a shortage of funds the board, up to 
the present time, has taken action only on the appli- 
cation of certain types of clerical assistants.— 
John P, Garber. 

Phoenixville. $590; $4.13. An increase in sal- 
ary of ten per cent. has been granted to all em- 
ployees.—Isaae Doughton. 

Pittsburgh. $977; $7.08. 

Pittston. $617; $3.90. 
increases is now before our board.—Francis S, Me- 


The schedule of salary 


Gugan. 

Plymouth. $517; $2.75. 
Pottstown. $564; $4.46. 
10 per cent. increase in salary for all teachers has 
been given.—W. W. Rupert. 
Pottsville. $588; $3.64. 
cent. increase in salary has been made for grade 
teachers; for high-school teachers 10 per cent. over 


From 5 per cent. to 


Approximately 20 per 


last year’s salaries.—E. R. Barelay. 

Reading. $649; $3.86. An increase of about 
10 per cent. has been made in teachers’ salaries.— 
Charles 8S. Foos. 

Seranton. $651; $5.37. 

Shamokin. $585; $3.35. An 
ries of $10 per month was made at the beginning 
of this school year.—Joseph Howarth. 

Sharon. $556; $5.26. in salaries of 
$10 per month for the coming school year has been 
made. Last year the increase was $5 per month.— 
W. D. Gamble. 

Shenandoah. $——; $—. 

Steelton. $726; $4.45. 

Sunbury. $518; $3.45. 
$—-; $9.29. 
aries of 10 per cent. for the coming year has been 
C. N. MeCum. 
Warren. $——-; $—. 


has been made of from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 


increase in sala- 


Increase 


Uniontown. An increase in sal- 


made.- 
Increase in salaries 
or more.—R. T. Adams. 

West Chester. $845; $5.74. All teachers re- 
ceive more than the minimum salary.—Addison L. 
Jones. 

Wilkes-Barre. $686; $5.30. The 
our teachers were increased from $50 to $150 de- 
pending upon efficiency, ete.—A. W. Moss. 

Wilkinsburg. $1,029; $8.02. Our schedule of 
teachers’ salaries is now higher than in any bor- 
Our increase was a 5 per 


salaries of 


ough school in the city. 
cent. bonus.—J. L. Allison. 

Williamsport. $556; $5.16. A flat increase in 
salary of $10 to every teacher in the city has been 
made.—F. W. Robbins. 

York. $553; $4.07. 


A larger amount for in- 
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crease of salaries for 1917-18 than usual was 
awarded at the close of last year. A legislative 
enactment in force this year increases the mini- 
mum salary paid and that still further arrange- 
ments be made.—A. Wanner. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls. $752; $3.02. 

Newport. $663; $5.64. Some increase in sal- 
aries was made in January, 1917, but there have 
been no recent changes.—H. W. Lull. 
$508; $5.23. 


Dy 


Cranston. 
East Providence. $ ; ¢—. 
Pawtucket. $627; 
Providence. $776; 
aries for the coming year of from 5 per cent. to 10 
Individual increases 





$5.60. An increase in sal 


per cent. has been provided. 
have also been made in the high schools.—I. O. 
Winslow. 

Warwick. $——-; The 
meeting in November will be asked to provide in 
creases of from $50 to $100 for every teacher on 
the force. We expect favorable action.—W. F. 
Miner. 

Woonsocket. $649; $3.33. In June, 1916, max 
imum salaries increased from $675 to $725. In 
September the minimum salary will be $500 in 
stead of $450 heretofore. A special increase of $50 
for all grade teachers has been made. The in 
creases in high-school salaries range from $100 to 
$300.—Wendell A. Mowry. 


$2.87. financial town 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston. $550; $2.04. Teachers’ 
were raised 124 per cent. on an average four years 
ago.—A. B. Rhett. 

Columbia. $536; $2.97. The salaries of about 
50 teachers have been increased by $49.50. A few 
principals have had their salaries raised small 
amounts, but high-school salaries have not in- 
creased.—E. S. Dreher. 

Greenville. $465; $2.40. 

Spartanburg. $426; $2.34. Salaries have been 
increased by 84 per cent.—Frank Evans. 


salaries 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen. $760; $8.14. 

Sioux Falls. $677; $11.42. No special in- 
crease in salaries has been made.—A,. A. McDonald. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga. $527; $3.08. Last year our 


budget was increased from $140,000 to $155,000. 
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This year we are asking for $180,000. Nearly all Shermar $629; $5.48 \ reas f 15 per 
' f our budget goes to salaries.—C. H. Winder. cent. or more over last vear’s salaries has be 
e Jackson. $463; $3.58 made.—J. C. P 
Knoxville $645; $3.6 The board of educa Temple. $666; $4.72. We have done nothing 
t leems it ossibie t nerease salaries WwW. toward reasing the sa < f rt @ W 
E. Miller W. Clement 
Memphis. $756; $4.24. The school board re Wa $596; $6.9 As vet t 
t increased the salaries of all beginners about able t lo anything B. B. ( 
‘ 9 er cent.; the salaries of principals will be ma 
t y nereased, as W ilso the salaries of ini 4 
T Ss \ \ K in = é 
Ovgde $714: ¢ 
Na é S852 $5.9 The ( intvy court of - aia 
D son tw has recently r ced the school Salt Lake City $8 £2.97 A+ ¢ eels 
x I t i h lred iollars to ‘ ber meet R the t t 
y ‘ ke t for next year of approx crease of $00 was g : . 
. tely $f Tr} t no meh 4 ibe by a iries for 1917-18, with a x 
} r t1o! f teachers’ s ries r by a shorter ng $5 to $ I I iu \I 
‘ Saini from te nonths to eight eo Ernest A. S t 
Barre $595; $5.54 I has 
> T $487 $4.04 The board has in ve 117 s ( ti White 
reased salaries ¢ r cent H. F. Triplett Bur rte Re $5.19 } +} 117-18 
z 
Brownsville. $554; $2.44 ; S08 cates tn enlntle ' 
( r $7 $5.79. We have raised the part Merrit D. Chitt ‘ 
n salary paid for the next year $5 per Rut ¢576: $4.19 W t 
! th and, where the service w 1 justify, have sider increases teachers > B. Lock 
sed salaries Ir l er cent. to 20 per cent 
—Emmett Brown. VIRG , 
Dallas $ . § - 
Denisor $591; $5 We do not see our way Alexandria _ hi var ; " 
done practically nothing —W. H. Sw \ 
clear to increase our funds for the payment of ; , ’ 
’ te ers Dar \ é 7 = VW re | +} eity 
, ' 
; El Paso. $748; $6.06. Increases in the salaries CUNC! tor a 1U per cent oe, Sa oes OM 
f teachers of from $10 to $60 per year have been ye Deen acted & F. H. Wheetley 
made R d. Tighe Newport News * * 
Galveston. $854; $4.52 Last June we in- Petersburg $015 = :; , 
creased the salaries of all grade teachers who are F. M. Mart 


receiving $80 by $5 per month John W. Hop- 


1iVa ed salaries has he | te H \ H 
kins 
- a2 , > n na 261 1 78 + +) + 
Houston. $709; $6. We are not planning in Rich : \ 
nite move has bee et rease 8 ries J 


creases for the present.—P. W. Horn. 
Marshall. . $4.09, Marshall has done 


nothing to raise teachers’ salaries generally.—J. P. 





Glasgow. 





Palestine $439 $3.84 de é ) ‘ . 
Paris = ry Staunton $40 $1.8 N chang n salary 
: aoy P this v , Tt > Noff 
san Angelo. $71 »: S4 °1. tn year ‘ | 
San Antonio. $758; $5. The board of educa 
tion last spring made a flat increase to all , : , ( 
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] rett $916; $8.92. The maximum salaries 
for the coming year in the gra les and high school 
have been increased $60 per year. Grade teachers 
who had not yet reached the maximum have been 
given $90 inereases.—C, R. Frazier. 


North Yakima $921; $8.55. Recommended 


teachers have been given $100 raise for the year. 


A.C. Davis 

Seattle. $1,108; $8.02 Increases of $90 a year 
have been made for grade teachers; of $490 for 
grade principals, and of $60 for special teachers. 


done for high-school teachers.— 
Cooper 

Spokane Minimum and maxi 
mum salaries in the grades have increased 
in the high school $100 to Pratt. 


Tacoma $970; $7 


$200. © 


Beginning with 


maximum salaries for grade teach 


ers will be increased from $1,020 to $1,140, and 
for high-school teachers from $1,410 to $1,500 
Wm. F. Geiger 

Walla Walla $921 $6.08. Grade teachers’ 
salaries have been increased but not those of 
high-schoo] teachers.—W. M. Kern. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield. $432; $7.62 Nothing in an organ 


has been done to raise teachers’ salaries. 


C. R. Murray, lately superintendent. 


Charleston. $639: $5.91. $16,000 to $20,000 is 


available for salary increases.—Geo. S. Laidley 


Huntington. $495; $6.80. A general increase 
of 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. has been granted to 
Wright. 

$3.41. An 


10 per cent. has been granted.—Wm, C 


all teachers.—C, L. 


Martinsburg. #581; inerease in sal- 


ary of 
Morton. 
Parkersburg. $572; $7.04. The maximum for 
teachers in the elementary schools has been in 
creased from $625 to $700. The junior high-school 
maximum was increased from $650 to $750, and the 
high-school maximum from $1,000 to $1,050.—F. 
M. Longanecker. 
Wheeling. $735; 


per cent. ©. E. 


$5.02. Salaries have been in- 


creased by 10 Githens. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton. $637; $6.35. Every teacher received 
for 
Morgan. 
Ashland. $691; $6.3 
Beloit. $580; $6 51 
been increased $10 a month.—F. E. 


some increase the coming year, some $45.— 


Carrie E. 
have 


Maximum salaries 


Converse. 
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$5; $5.23. Last spring we 


raised our maximum and minimum salaries $50 


and voted the same raise to take effect next year. 


making a total increase of $100.—J. E. Roberts 
Green Bay. $648; $5.25. We raised salaries 
onsiderably more than usual this year.—A. W 
Burton. 


Janesville. $640; $5.18. The maximum sala 


ries have been raised from $650 to $850 for the 
grades, and from $950 to $1,000 for high-school 
women.—H. H. Faust. 

Kenosha. $691; $7.01. An increase in salaries 
of from $5 to $10 per month has been made 
Mary D. Bradford. 

La Crosse. $712: $5.82. Teachers in our pul 
lie schools who were receiving from $550 to $6 
inclusive, have received a 10 per cent. increase, 
those from $625 to $725, inelusive, a 74 per cent 
nerease, and those receiving $725 and above a 
per cent. increase.—B. E. MeCormick. 

Madison. $600; $7.58. No steps taken R.B 
Dudgeon 

Manitowoe. $582; $6.21 

Marinette. $632; $4.36. All grade teachers’ 


salaries were raised from $50 to $60 per year a: 


h oh-s« hool salarie 3 from $80 to $10 , (5 H 
Landgraf. 

Milwaukee. $923: $6.16. Substantial in 
creases were provided for during the past two 


years, but the recent failure of the Wisconsin leg 
islature to provide for an increased mill tax for 
educational purposes has blocked all further prog 
ress in that direction.—Phillip Lucas, assistant. 
Oshkosh. $4.80. Last spring at the reg 
ular election the board of education increased the 
The 
increase, however, was not equal to the increased 
cost of living.—M. N. MaclIver. 
$648; $6.05. A 10 per cent. to 25 per 
added to all 
ginning on September 1.—B. E. Nelson. 
$5.11. At the end of 
school year we gave all our grade teachers a bonus 
of one third of one month’s salary. In rehiring 
our teachers the coming year we raised the salary 
of every teacher in the force by not less than $5 
a month.—W. P. 
$719; 
$519 ; 


$603: 


maximum salary of the teachers of our city. 


Racine. 


cent. inerease has been salaries be- 


Sheboygan. $598; last 


Roseman. 
$6.42. 
$6.33. 


Superior. 
Wausau. 


WYOMING 
$8.31; $6.64. An 
made for the coming year.—lIra B. Fee. 


Cheyenne, increase has been 











